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Our undestanding of indigenization is very much conditioned 
by our concept of Incarnation. Our traditional formula spoke of 
the union of two natures: divine and human, in one Person. 
Through this formulation, the Church succeeded, to some extent, 
to save the humanity and divinity of Christ; but by insisting on 
this formula for so many centuries she has, perhaps created a false 
impression in the minds of the people that the divinity and 
humanity of Christ are two juxta-posed realities. We have reduced 
Incarnation to a static ontological reality, instead of being a 
dynamic encounter between God and man on a personal level. In 
the former the stress is on union, while in the latter the stress is 
on ‘encounter’. In fact modern theology seems to go along this 
line in its effort to reformulate the ancient christological formu- 
lations. 


1. INDIGENIZATION/INCULTURATION 


In the light of this ‘encounter theology of incarnation’ the 
process of indigenization will not consist in a mere substitution of 
signs and symbols. It will have to be a meeting between God and 
man in the context of a specific cultural milieu. It will have to 
be the beginning of a dynamic process of change and transforma- 
tion leading towards the perfect realisation of Incarnation, “When 
everything is subjected to him, then the Son himself will be subject 
in his turn to the One who subjects all things to him, so that God 
may be all in all” (1 Cor. 15, 28). The Church which is the 
sacrament of God’s saving presence in this world has to be the 
instrument in its realization. That is why Pope Paul VI, when 
speaking of evangelisation says: “What matters is to evangelise 
man’s culture and cultures (not in a purely decorative way as it 
were by applying a thin veneer, but in a vital way, in depth and 
right to their very roots’’) (Apostolic Exhortation ‘Evangeli 
Nuntiandi, no. 20). Let us examine now this process a little 
more in detail: 


a) In the first place, indigenisation implies the meeting of 
the Word of God with the world which it wants to transform. 
The Word that enters into the community, in a certain way sub- 
jects Himself to the changing history of humanity in order to give 
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Himself in a relevent manner to the world. As a consequence of 
this meeting the Word assumes not an abstract human nature, 
but all the values of the human community, nay more, the whole 
cosmos. That is why Teilhard de Chardin speaks of a third nature 
of Christ ‘the cosmic nature’ (C.P. Mooney, Teilhard de Chardin 
and the Mystery of Christ pg. 146-147). In addition to the 
strictly human and divine attributes, he possesses, in virtue of the 
mechanism of the Incarnation, Universal or cosmic attributes which 
make Him precisely the personal centre of the created reality. His 
lordship over creation is understood here in terms of his cosmic 
function as its organic centre. 


b) A genuine meeting implies communication. Communication 
calls for internalization of values. It is done at the level of deep 
sharing of experiences. The Church, the sign of God’s saving 
power in Christ, will have to enter into this sharing if she has to 
fulfil her mission. She will be Church at this very act of deep 
communication and not merely by the performance of her sacra- 
mental rite. The rites will be the expressions of this participa- 
tion and communion. 


c) Every act of communion among men produces a new 
mode of existence and life for those who are in communion. It 
is this that the Council intends when she says in the decree, Ad 
Gentes: “The seed which is the Word of God sprouts from the 
good ground watered by divine dew. From this ground the seed 
draws nourishing elements which it transforms and assimilates in- 
to itself. Finally it bears much fruit’. Thus in imitation of the 
plan of Incarnation, the young Churches, rooted in Christ and 
built up on the foundation of the apostles, take to themselves in 
a wonderful exchange all the riches of the nations which were 
given to Christ as an inheritance. From the customs and traditions 
of their people, from their wisdom and their learning, from their 
arts and sciences, these Churches borrow all those things which 
can contribute to the glory of their Creator, the revelation of the 
Saviour’s grace, or the proper arrangement of christian life (n. 22). 
Hence, if indigenization is taken seriously it will imply an authen- 
tic cultural revolution in the Church. The Church will have to 
be Indian, in her tn.ology, spirituality and liturgy. She will be 
the Indian expression of the Mystery of Christ. She will be able 
to reveal a particular aspect or aspects of the mystery of Christ 
which was not made known upto now through its Indian inter- 
pretation, and certainly this will be an enrichment to the universal 
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Church. This will be the sign that we have: pecans ae 
adult capable of contributing our share to the aa rd er 
universal which she will offer to Jesus aes. en 
Him at His glorious appearance at the end of time. 


d) The emergence of this oom form Ay rng hs ee. 
ough a process of prophetic proclamation. 

ae aie 5 in the light of the death and resurrection, 
Between the Incarnation and the death and resurrection of Christ, 
we have the period of His prophetic ministry which He accom- 
plished by proclaiming the Word and performing the signs in 
the midst of his own human community. He interpreted the mean- 
ing of God’s Word in the context of the salvifie needs of men with 
whom he came into contact. He adapted the Word to the people 
of his own time. He performed the signs by which they could 
experientially know that God loved them. The Church continues 
this mission of Christ by fulfilling her prophetic ministry in the 
same way by proclaiming the Word in a relevant manner and per- 
forming the signs in a meaningful way in the midst of the human 
community to which she has been sent. 


Indigenization, therefore, calls for a deep awareness of the 
profound aspirations of the people in the midst of whom the Gospel 
is proclaimed. The Church must be able to proclaim the Gospel 
as an answer to those aspirations and perform intelligible signs by 
which the hope of salvation can be aroused in their minds and _ 
hearts. 


¢) Finally, the process of indigenization will be complete 
only if it aims at fulfilment understood in the correct sense. Ful- 
filment is not filling in an empty vaccum. The real fulfilment is 
eschatological and to be eschatological means to acquire a dynamic 
orientation towards the goal: So it is not a mere collection of 
christian principles with which we can answer certain problems 
posed by our Hindu brethren; it is not ‘christian techniques’ to 
achieve spiritual perfection; but it is an act by which the Church 
enters into the human heart, experiences there the direction which 
the Spirit wants to give to that life and lives in that context the 
Mystery of Christ with a view to the final goal, namely of finding 
everything fulfilled in the Christ of the Parousia. 


In the light of these considerations, the work of indigenization 
is possible only to a community that is deeply aware of the mystery 
of Christ as well as of the mystery of man manifested through 
the various cultural signs by which he expresses his orientation 
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towards the eternal destiny. We need prophets to fulfil this role 
because it is only a prophet that has both the vision of God and 
the vision of man in as much as he is deeply rooted in the plan of 
God and the aspirations of man. One of the characteristics of the 
religious vocation is its prophetic character; hence the religious 
are in a special manner called to fulfil this role in the Church. 


In order to be effective in the fulfilment of this mission, there- 
fore, the religious ought to be aware of the human situation. Here 
in India, it is necessary that they be acquainted with cultural 
expressions of the people for whom they fulfil this prophetic 
ministry. It is also necessary that they exercise their prophetic 
ministry by proclaiming the message of the Gospel in a relevant 
manner. Here we need an Indian theology; next they have to 
express this message through intelligible signs: this they will do 
by celebrating the liturgy in a meaningful mannet and by living 
their lives as an act of witness to the Spirit who through them 
effects that Incarnation of which we spoke above. Our next task 
then, will be to present briefly the meaning of Indian culture, 
Indian theology, Indian spirituality and Indian liturgy. 


2. INDIAN CULTURE 


Attempt to define or even to describe Indian culture is a task 
that is much beyond this paper for reasons that are obvious. My 
intention here is merely to highlight certain aspects that emerge 
on. the surface of Indian life which certainly have their deep roots 
in the history and thought of this country. A question that is 
very often asked is: Is there one Indian culture? I feel that it is 
not important to answer this question here because our scope is not 
the scientific study of Indian culture, but the acquisition of an 
awareness of those elements which constitute the main trends of 
life in India. 

The essential characteristic which distinguishes Indian culture 
from the modern scientific culture of the West is a thorough under- 
standing of the nature of man and his relationship with other 
beings in the universe and with the universe as a whole. From 
time immemorial India has tried to build its civilization on the 
basis of this knowledge. Man being a part and product of nature, 
India approached nature through man, because it is in himself 
alone that man can be most aware of reality. There are many more 
aspects of reality open to man in himself than those which sense- 
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observation of external nature reveals. This centrality of man 
is beautifully expressed in these words of the Upanishads: He 
knows tomorrow, he knows the world and what is not the world. 
By the mortal he desires the immortal, being thus endowed... Man 
is the sea, he is above all the world. Whatever he reaches he 
desires to go beyond it” (Aitareya Aranyaka, II, 1, 3). Man is. 
the meeting place of a whole scale of powers. The whole uni- 
verse has originated from the mahapurusa of Rigveda, x, 90, and 
we learnt from the Brahmanas that sacrifice is meant to re-inte- 
grate this Prajapati and thus to secure the wholeness of world 
and man. By it man himself becomes all (sarva) [R.V. de Smet, 
s.j. The Indian understanding of man,.Indian Ecclesiastical studies 
10 (1971) 3p. 169f]. 


The concept of man as the centre of the existing reality did 
not prevent him from looking for a reality deeper than what man 
can perceive. According to Indian seers not only man but also 
the things and creatures in the universe are rooted in one and the 
same absolute reality which is spiritual in essence. We cannot 
describe or talk about this reality. It can only be experienced 
within the depth of one’s own being. This is the absolute, God, 
the Brahman. Search for the nature of Brahman and effort to ex- 
perience it within ourselves are the main pursuits of Indian philo- 
sophy and religion. Being thus rooted in the same Brahman, all 
the individuals and beings in the universe are inter-connected. 
Happiness and harmony is achieved by those who arrive at this 
realization. The Isha Upanishad, one of the oldest of the Upani- 
shads states this realization in the following words: “Whosoever 
beholds all beings in the same Self and the same Self in all beings 
does not hate anybody. When a man knows that all beings are 
ultimately the Self and realizes this unity in experience, then there 
remains no delusion or grief for him.”’ 


This fundamental unity of all reality is at the root of Indian 
culture. It is this unity that makes it difficult to distinguish in 
India the religious and the profane aspects of culture. Man’s ~ 
life is organized and lived in this totality, although unity is found 
in this totality we must admit that precisely in this totality there 
is also room for diversity and complexity. Since it is a dynamic — 
totality, to be realized by man who passes through various ex- 
periences of life, it is all inculsive and therefore complex. 


Religious experience is at the basis of every cultural mani- 
festation of India and therefore we may say that religion is an 
essential and basic element of this culture. It is only by captur- 
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ing this fundamental category can the Church reach the heart of 
India and realise the encounter between the Word and the World 
in our Indian context. In his apostolic exhortation, Evangelii 
Nuntiandi, Pope Paul VI says that evangelization cannot be ade- 
quately realised without this encounter between the Gospel and 
the culture: “The split between the Gospel and the culture is 
without a doubt the drama of our time, just as it was of other 
times. Therefore every effort must be made to ensure a full 
evangelization of culture, or more correctly of cultures” (n. 20). 


What we have done in this section is merely to indicate some 
basic characteristics of Indian culture. In the fulfilment of our 
prophetic mission we have not only to take into account this im- 
portant factor, but also try as much as possible to enter in depth 
into those movements of life where it manifests itself in order that 
our mission of guiding India to its spiritual destiny may be realised 
as efficaciously as possible. 


At the fall of the Roman empire when the culture of the 
Greco-Roman world was threatened with destruction by the bar- 
barian invasion, it was the Church that took upon herself as a 
sacred duty to preserve it. She did this so well that the modern 
European civilisation could be built upon it. Has not the Church 
same role to play with regard to Indian culture today, when the 
technology of the western world is threatening to destroy the 
basic values of Indian culture, to preserve it from destruction? 
Every genuine human value is stamped by the image of the Word 
of God and therefore it is ultimately of Christ. The Church has 
to preserve it from being lost by virtue of her role as the sacra- 
ment of Christ fulfilling His mission in the world of today. 
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3. INDIAN THEOLOGY 


The result of an encounter between the Gospel and culture in 
India will result in a new understanding of the Mystery of Christ. 
This is what happened in the course of centuries. Every time the 
Word of God entered a cultural milieu, it manifested a particular 
aspect of its rich content. This has certainly to take place also in 


India. 


In the West, when the Gospel met the Greco-Roman world, 
there emerged a theology which was based on concepts because 
that was a world of human reflection based on ideas. Today when 
the same Gospel meets the Indian world, she has to take care that 
her starting point of dialogue is correct. Here thought is not 
merely intellectual, it is a total experience. Hence we have to 
begin our process of theologizing from the experience of the reality 
in its totality. The Word of God comes to illumine the meaning 
of this experience. The Spirit of God dwelling in the heart of 
man, seeking to manifest himself through man, meets the Gospel 
of the death and resurrection of Christ proclaimed by the Church. 
The result of this encounter is an Incarnation, a renewed under- 
standing of the death and resurrection itself. 


The Second Vatican Council explicitly states this as one of 
the goals to be achieved by the newly evangelized Churches; 
“Theological investigation must necessarily be stirred up in each 
major socio-cultural area, as it is called. In this way under the 
light of the tradition of the universal Church, a fresh scrutiny will 
be brought to bear on the deeds and words which God has made 
known, which have been consigned to sacred scriptures, and 
which have been unfolded by the Church Fathers and the teach- 
ing authority of the Church” (A.G. n. 229; 


A theological approach for India, based on experience will 
have certain characteristics. One of them is certainly to have a 
listening heart because the meeting between the Word and the 
World from which this new theology emerges takes place in the 
heart of the listener. We cannot have an Indian theology unless 
we create an atmosphere of prayer, silence and meditation. 


Another characteristic of Indian theology will be to move 
away from all structures and systems. It only asks what is rele- 
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its source, especially in our Indian context. Hence Indian theo- 
logy is not a science of God, a discussion of the existence and 
nature of God, but rather an opening of the human self to the 
fuller meaning of the divine in the light of the Word of God. 


A third characteristic of our Indian theology will be a per- 
petual state of enquiry precisely because it has an open structure, 
one that is open to the Spirit. Truly then, those who theologise 
will be those who are led by the Spirit and not merely guided by 
rationalisations and argumentations. 


We saw when we spoke of Indian culture that one of its 
characteristics is to conceive reality in its totality. This has its 
consequence also in theologising. A new vision of the world 
will emerge. The Spirit that is dwelling within man is also the 
life of the whole universe. This will lead to a spiritual under- 
standing of the world itself. Everything will appear as the epi- 
phany of God, progressing towards that final manifestation of the 
Cosmic Christ. 


These are a few insights which throw some light on the task 
of Indigenization with which we are now dealing. If it is true 
that an Indian theology has to be the basis of an authentic 
Indian Church, it is also true that it is not possible to build up 
this theology without a genuine experience of the Mystery of 
Christ in the Indian context. This can be realised through Liturgy 
and spirituality. 


4. INDIAN LITURGY 


Much has been written and spoken on this topic. Hence 
there is no need to go into a detailed discussion on this matter. 
I would like to mention three elements as essential to our chris- 
tian worship: a) the act of worship is the death and resurrection 
of Christ, for this is the moment when the encounter between 
God and man in Christ reached its point of perfect communion. 
b) The ritual of this worship is proclamation, for the Church 
has been sent out to proclaim the death of the Lord until He 
comes. c) The place where this worship takes place is the human 

community; this is implied in the universal mission given by Christ 


to His disciples. 
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The death and resurrection of ‘Christ has to be par si as 
a meeting between man and God in the Indian re pes 
God meets man in India, He will have to be an Poe 4 : 
that is, he will have to meet Him through the ee ) bie 
symbols, which express his totality. Or eee ae ey 
certain ambiguities; but they will be remove hes the P io 
the encounter, not merely by elimination, but by ie ormation, 
for no human sign is completely without a value. As a epee 
ence God will become in India, God-with-man (Indian ) ao ere 
will be a new manifestation of the death and pies a re 
man transformed by God and also a new God, in as much as He 
will be revealed through a new humanity. 


The ritual action of this worship is proclamation. The 
humah community that has entered into the experience of the 
death and resurrection of the Lord, acquires a new direction. It 
becomes definitely eschatological in its orientation. The proclama- 
tion of the death and resurrection in the midst of a community . 
that has entered into the mystery of Christ will give birth to a 
new dimension of the eschatological salvation to be realised in 
the Indian context. The Liturgy celebrated in this manner will 
make India become more and more genuinely Indian, as God 
wanted it to be, when He proclaimed His creative Word over it. 


The place of this encounter is the human community. We 
know how the Jewish community of the Acts became a com- 
munity of disciples as a result of their experience of the Lord at 
the breaking of the bread. As a result of our meaningful celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy each member of our human community will 
begin to realise a sense of belonging to one another which is based 
On a genuine sharing. The effort that was made by our fore- 
fathers through various means to arrive at communion with the 
whole reality will be realised through the love that we celebrate. 
In this way the Eucharist will realise that basic sense of unity 


in an authentic manner and enable the participants to express it 
externally. 


An Indian Liturgy, thus, will enable us to express in meaning- — 


ful signs and symbols those realities which formed the content of 
our aspirations from time immemorial. 
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5. INDIAN SPIRITUALITY 


One of the urgent needs that is felt in the various sections of 
our Christian communities is that of prayer and spirituality. Here 
in India this need has to be met in a very specific manner. There is 
urgent need to re-orientate our christian spirituality within the 
context of the Indian tradition. The formalism of our religious 
observances should give way to a more personal life of prayer 
in which the dominant motivation is not fulfilling duties but 
divine communion resulting in peace and joy. 


“Tf the Church means living with the Father, then we are 
not called upon to project an image or create any spirituality but 
rather to accept what we get from the Father and be more what 
we are, rather than think of making of ourselves what we are 
not” (Fr Murray Rogers in the National Seminar). 


r 
_ The need for a spiritual life based on internal silence and a 
deep awareness of the presence of God so characteristic of the 
Hindu approach to the Divine Mystery should be affirmed. Some 
of the characteristics of Indian spirituality are the following; 


a) Interiority, which means to be increasingly aware of 
God’s presence in us. It is not any kind of exercise on concen- 
tration, but a deep awareness of the Spirit dwelling within us. 
We have to discover His presence and realise gradually that the 
kingdom of God ‘is within. 

b) Renunciation which is a consequence of this interior 
awareness of the Spirit. This enables man to acquire a proper 
perspective of life and reality which is necessary in order to 
arrive at the realisation of totality which is at the core of our 
Indian religious life. 

c) Simplicity of life. This is not in opposition to adapta- 
tion of what modern science and technology gives. It is a char- 
acteristic of the heart, also expressed externally in a relevant 
manner. 


d) Mystical experience, which we can capture in a very 
special way through the reading of the Scriptures. Just as the 
Old Testament has an underlying experience of the people of 
God, so also the Indian Scriptures have an experience, which we 
‘can capture through meditation on these Scriptures. It is this 
deep underlying experience that gives unity to Indian religions. 
The Indian Christian has to look for this and then he should 
relate it to the experience of God which comes to him through 
ferael and the Church in the West. COMMUNITY HEALTH CELL 
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The best way to promote an Indian christian piers 
not to impose anything on people, but to surroun ee with 
all the resources, Indian and Christian, place them at s- 
posal, create an atmosphere of life, remove whatever might be 
an obstacle, and then, under the competent guidance of a guru, 
let them grow and experience God as they are aan with ae that 
they are as heirs to a double tradition, namely Indian an chris- 


tian. Os i 


CONCLUSION ‘3 


The problem of indigenization touches our life in its ‘tota- 
lity. It affects our person at the very core of our existence. It is 
quite natural that there should be reactions when attempts are 
made towards promoting such radical renewal. This will help us to’ 
know why such reactions appear so vehementally in certain 
people. 


With the Second Vatican Council we are entering a new 
epoch in the history of the Church. The Church who had identi- 
fied herself with the Greco-Roman culture is asked by the Spirit 
to get out of this ghetto, and face the wide-world with its many 
peoples. She accepted to do it in principle when she ratified the 
documents of Vatican IT. But she experiences the pain and suffer- 
ing attached to this act of openness. Although the Holy Roman 
Empire fell as a political power many centuries ago, it has con- 
tinued to dominate the world as a cultural and spiritual force. 
We have identified Romanity with Catholicity. We have sancti- d 
fied this spiritual empire which is beginning to collapse under the — 
impact of Vatican II, which wants all the cultures of the world | 
to become instruments and signs of Christ’s life-giving Mystery. It 
is natural that persons and institutions which had identified their 
spirituality, catholicity and religiosity with the Roman form of the 
Mystery of Christ feel the effects of this collapse. But I can see 
a new horizon, which is full of bright promises. The riches of ; 
the nations will manifest the glory of the risen Lord as He will — 
meet them in their genuine humanity and effect a lasting en- 
counter with them. New expressions of the Mystery of Christ in 
our worship and spirituality will reveal some of the unfathom- — 
able riches this Mystery contains. In the light of those considera- 
tions the process of indigenization is a must. It is a sacred duty 
that we have as revealers of the Mystery of God to the nation — 


and as servants and prophets of the people who ate called to 
belong to the kingdom of God. 
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